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RECORD OF AMERICAN INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Washoan. — Dr. A. L. Kroeber's "TheWasho Language of East 
Central California and Nevada," which appears as vol. iv, no. 5 (Berke- 
ley, September, 1907, pp. 251-317) of the "University of California 
Publication in American Archaeology and Ethnology," contains at pages 
302-306 two brief texts (narrations rendered in Washo from the English 
version told the informant) which are given with explanatory notes, — 
one is a Blue Jay story. The vocabulary given includes (p. 309) a list of 
terms of relationship. The information published in this monograph was 
obtained from " Robert Schermerhorn, a young educated Indian speaking 
good English." It adds much to our knowledge of the language. 

Zunian. — The posthumous article ("notes from an incomplete 
and unpublished lecture") of F. H. Cushing, " Observations relative 
to the Origin of the Fylfot or Swastika," published in the "American 
Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, 334-337) for April- June, 1907, treats of the 
origin of the swastika among the Zufii. In Indian and English is given 
on page 337 "the shield-making prayer of a priest of the bow," in which 
the origin of this symbol is indicated. The swastika both in the Old 
World and the New, according to Cushing, was a regions-symbol (the 
Zuni gammadio-form arrangement of the four ancient spaces or terraces 
of the gods of the four directions and the ancient Finnish fylfot arrow 
symbol of the thunderbolt of all directions belong together). Other 
varieties of the swastika, apart from the simpler region symbols, were 
"developed both in Mexico and in the Orient in connection with cane 
(arrow) games." 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Costa Rica. — In his article, in the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. 
ix, 307-314, 5 pi.) for April- June, 1907, C V. Hartman treats of "The 
Alligator as a Plastic Decorative Motive in certain Costa Rican Pot- 
tery." The pottery in question the author terms "Curridabat ware," 
after the name of the Indian village near which it was first discovered. 
About 80 per cent of the decorated vases exhumed are "adorned 
with ornaments derived from the alligator or from parts of its body." 
The feature emphasized above all others is the scute or scale ornamen- 
tation of the alligator's back. The Curridabat ware differs from the 
Chiriquian alligator ware in that with the former "all the alligator de- 
signs are executed in clay, either in relief or in incised ornaments on the 
vessels, and are never painted," while with the latter they are always 
painted. In the scute rows of the alligator's back, the author sees the 
origin of the peculiar " string ornamentation " of the pottery of the stone- 
cist graves of the highlands and of the Atlantic coast. — Mr. Hartman is 
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also the author of "Archaeological Researches on the Pacific Coast of 
Costa Rica" (Pittsburgh, August, 1907, 95 pp., pi. i-xlvii, figs. 1-70), 
reprinted from the "Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum," vol. iii, no. 1. 
The regions treated of are the peninsula of Nicoya and Las Guacas. 
Pages 3-9 are devoted to a resume of the account given by Gonzalo Fer- 
nandes de Oviedo y Valdes (1529) of the manners and customs of the 
Indians of Nicoya and those of the islands of the Gulf. Noteworthy 
were the dance and human sacrifice described on p. 5. The caciques 
were entitled to the jus prima noctis. The drinking feasts and dances 
of the Choreteguas are also referred to, and other "drinking feasts" 
described at some length. Mr. Hartman informs us that "the few 
aborigines of pure, or almost pure, Indian blood, who still survive on the 
peninsula and near the pueblos of Nicoya and Uatamboro have been 
almost completely absorbed by the mixed Spanish population, and have 
lost nearly all their primitive customs and ideas, even their language." 
From one of the older Indians of Nicoya, the author obtained in 1897 
"a few words of salutation, the only ones he could recall." These, with 
the Spanish correspondents were : — 

Kl-pe-manche. Buenas dias (to which the answer always was Ka- 

pe-hue-jo). 
Su-su-mu-rio? Como est£mos? 

Ni-mun-gis pa-ni-ki? Como esta la familia? 
Sid! *" Adios! 

A priest in the pueblo of Nicoya is said to have made a vocabulary 
of the language. Of the section on the "Antiquities of the Velasco 
Collections from Las Guacas," pages 60-92 are devoted to " amulets," 
i. e. " small, polished, ornamental stones of various shapes and colors, 
all pierced by holes, indicating that they were worn suspended on the 
body." The Las Guacas culture was " a local development with many 
peculiar traits." Mr. Hartman thinks that "certain features of the art 
of the stone-cutter and the methods of work here in vogue, such as the 
extensive manufacture of stone amulets, and the employment of the 
tubular drill in the manufacture of ornamental and ceremonial objects 
of hard and precious stones, exactly as among the ancient inhabitants 
of Mexico, plainly point to a northern origin of the Nicoyan culture" 
(p. 94). The Las Guacas culture exhibits marked differences in many 
ways from that of the Chiriquians and the Guetares of the Atlantic 
coast. The Guetares " produced numerous stone idols in human shape, 
varying in height, even reaching full life-size, as well as human heads of 
stone with flat bases," while in Nicoya "stone idols are of rare occur- 
rence and are quite different in shape." This valuable monograph is to 
be followed by a second memoir treating the remarkable ceramic objects 
from this region and likewise the few objects found of gold, copper, 
bone, shell, etc. 
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WEST INDIES. 

St. Kitts and Nevis. — To the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, 
315-333, 4 pi., n figs.) for April- June, 1907, C. W. Branch contributes 
an article on "Aboriginal Antiquities in Saint Kitts and Nevis," the 
sections of which on ornaments, pottery, rock-carvings (pp. 328-331) 
interest us here. At the Wingfield estate, occurs the "Man and Wo- 
man" group, — "the finest example of rock carving probably in the 
Lesser Antilles" (p. 330). Other petroglyphs are found at the Willett 
estate, Stone-fort Gorge, and Hart's Bay. According to the author, 
"these rock engravings do not present much mutual resemblance." 
With the exception of the Stone-fort faces they are all cut in hard rock, 
and the incisions, especially the eye-holes, are generally deep. The 
Wingfield figure suggests certain petroglyphs in British Guiana, the 
one at Willett a St. Vincent carving. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Boeoeoan. — In the " Journal of the Anthropological Institute" (vol. 
xxxvi, pp. 382-406, 3 pi., 1 fig.), V. Fric and P. Radin publish 
"Contributions to the Study of the Bororo Indians. With a Descrip- 
tion of an Ethnographic Collection presented to the Berlin Museum fur 
Volkerkunde." Habitat and history, Mr. Fric's journey, social institu- 
tions (chieftainship, marriage service, etc., religion, agriculture, dress), 
material culture (dress, head and hair ornaments, body-ornaments, 
weapons, musical instruments, dolls, etc.), are treated, and in an appen- 
dix (pp. 401-405) is given a Bororo-Italian-English vocabulary based 
on a MS. of the late G. Boggiani, and "containing many words not 
found in either Professor von den Steinen's work or in the pamphlet 
of Senor Caldas." Mr. Fnc - witnessed, in 1905, the Marido, one of the 
two most important dances of the Bororo (pp. 385-387), and gives also 
a few notes on the other, the Mano. Concerning these dances, we are 
told (p. 385), "both in their essence have the same meaning as the 
Olympian games of the Greeks, festivities in which the Indians show 
their strength and agility, and which are celebrated in remembrance of 
their brave comrades who have fallen in battle." The Mano differs 
from the Marido principally in the fact that the participants are divided 
into two parties The Bororo " have the most centralized tribal organ- 
ization that we know of among the South American Indians" (p. 388). 
The bahiio or men's house "is a public school, where the children are 
taught spinning, weaving, the manufacture of weapons, and, above 
all, singing, upon perfection in which is centred the ambition of all 
those who wish to become chieftains." If the son of a chief is a poor 
singer, he will remain a common Bororo, while, " if there are two good 
singers in the same village, either the one who is adjudged to sing 
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somewhat the better is chief, or one of the two secedes with his fol- 
lowers and establishes a new village." At pages 389, 390 are given 
specimens of the bakururu, or "the songs that are sung by the chieftain, 
the children acting as a chorus, before and after every important occa- 
sion." These songs have already been treated of by von den Steinen. 
Among the Bororo " monogamy is general, although polygamy is per- 
mitted." The marriage-proposal comes from the woman. The unfaith- 
ful wife is made an areida bahito ("tribal prostitute"), but Mr. Fric 
never met more than two such in any village. The chief "bad spirits" 
of the Bororo are Bope and Mareba, the former being " the human soul 
regarded as a bad spirit." Mareba is more feared than Bope. The 
principal garment of the men is a "penis-cuff" and the women wear a 
corset of bark and a bast band. Noteworthy are the crowns of jaguar's 
claws and the feather diadems. All the Bororo wear lip-chains or lip- 
sticks, — of the former there are three kinds, and of the latter four. They 
have three general types of bows (fishing, peccary, jaguar) and numer- 
ous varieties of arrows. The musical instruments of the Bororo include 
the tea (a sort of trumpet), the pana (four calabashes with a hole on top 
of each for singing into), the parira (feathered flute of bamboo), and 
calabash rattles. Dolls are made of palm-leaf, or fashioned out of 
calabashes. 

Ecuador. — As volume i (New York, 1907, 133 pp., pi. i-lv, figs. 1-9) 
of " Contributions to South American Archaeology," appears " Contri- 
butions to South American Archaeology (The George G. Heye Expedi- 
tion). The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador: A Preliminary Report, 
by Marshall H. Saville," a book well printed, magnificently illustrated, 
and a credit to American science. The plan of the work here begun is 
" to collect and publish data relating to the pre-Columbian inhabitants of 
the entire region lying between Peru and Panama." The researches 
in the Manabi country " were undertaken by the writer, with the finan- 
cial support and cooperation of George G. Heye, Esq., of New York 
City." A very useful "Bibliography of the Anthropology of Ecuador" 
occupies pages 1 21-135. At pages 85-100 is quoted the description of 
the city of Puerto Viejo, etc., from the " 2 a Parte de la Descripcion de 
Guayaquil," pp. 276-309; at pages 100-105 Cieza de Leon's account 
of Puerto Viejo (after Markham) ; at pages 105-109 Garcilasso's chapter 
relating to Manabi, on "The gods and customs of the Manta nation, 
etc.," also from Markham; and elsewhere are given briefer extracts 
from other authorities. A re'sume' of "the historical accounts of the 
Spanish conquest and of the natives" occupies pages 8-15. The first 
known of the aboriginal peoples of the Manabi- Esmeraldas region were 
the Caras, and " the first theatre of action after their arrival was Manabi 
from the Bay of Caraques to Manta, and it is said that here they founded 
a city." Afterwards, little by little, they abandoned the coast of Manabi, 
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"extending towards the north by Atacames and Esmeraldas, and pene- 
trating by rivers to the territory of Quito." They are reported to have 
reached the Manabi coast by sea. The stories about the "giants " are 
referred to "the landing of some barbarous and warlike people who 
came at a remote time in the past" (p. 10). While the Peruvians " touched 
Manabi," Dr. Saville thinks that "it is safe to assume that the ma- 
terial in the collection now to be described pertained to a people almost 
untouched by Inca ideas." Spanish influence dates from 1526. Some 
of the tribes of this area were "so savage that the Inca did not deem 
them worthy of conquest" (Ulloa). As to speech: "The Indians of 
this land did not have a common language; but nearly every town 
spoke a different dialect." The so-called "wells of the giants" were 
early noticed in Manabi by the Spaniards. The remains of ancient houses 
of the pre-Columbian natives still exist throughout Manabi, and "near 
the present town of Manta are the ruins of a large pre-Columbian set- 
tlement," known to the chroniclers as Jocay. The most remarkable 
archaeological objects of this region are the stone seats or chairs "found 
only on the hills in a small area of about 20 miles in diameter," — no 
objects of like character being elsewhere known. These seats are of two 
classes, those sculptured with human and those with animal figures, the 
latter having greater variety in form. A curious fact about these people 
is that " they selected the coarsest, roughest, and least desirable material 
for their sculptures, and used the finer stone, better adapted for carving, 
in their houses" (p. 25). Among the stone sculptures are included "a 
number of idols, or small statues of human figures, of several types." The 
columns of Manabi resemble most those of the Nicoya peninsula in Costa 
Rica. Interesting are the fragments of bas-reliefs from Cerro Jaboncillo. 
As the name Esmeraldas indicates, this region was famed for the emeralds 
in use among the natives; indeed, "the Indians of Manta worshipped a 
large emerald, which they called Umi&a ; and the offerings to this deity 
were preferably small emeralds, which were called the children of the 
deity." The metal objects include copper discs, bells, etc. Urn-burial 
prevailed in Manabi. Pottery whistles are numerous. One of the human 
heads has "the face exquisitely figured, and presents a strikingly lifelike 
portrait of an Indian type." This figure presents a "startling resem- 
blance to Zapotecan heads." Professor Saville recognizes in pre-Incarial 
Ecuador "at least five different centres of culture," — Imbabura, Quito 
(the Caras), Riobamba (the Puruhas), Azuay (the Caflaris), Manabi. 
He is inclined to think that the hill people of Manabi, who " had little 
in common with the Quechuas of Peru, or with the other centres of 
culture in the Andes," may have come " along the coast from the north, 
possibly from southern Central America." Interesting is the statement on 
page 7 concerning the inhabitants of Monte Cristi, that during the feast 
of San Pablo, the patron saint of the town, in the month of June, "they 
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have an interesting festival, quite spectacular in character, which has 
certain elements derived from Indian and negro sources." — In "L' An- 
thropologic" (vol. xviii, 146-155) for January-April, 1907, R. Verneau 
writes of "Les nouveaux documents anthropologiques rapport^s de 
l'Equateur par le Dr. Rivet." Of these the pottery and terra cotta 
objects interest the folklorist. Curious is the terra cotta vase, in human 
form, from the region of the Napo ; likewise the "stone idol," figured on 
page 154, which, as Dr. Verneau remarks, strikingly resembles the sculp- 
tures of the French dolmens and those of the Marne caves. In the 
ceramic art several correspondences with that of Costa Rica are noted. 

Jivaran. In "L' Anthropologic" (vol. xviii, pp. 333-368, 9 figs., 
map) for May-August, 1907, Dr. Rivet publishes the first part of a 
welcome monograph on "Les Indiens Jibaros," one of the least known 
scientifically, though otherwise much celebrated, of South American 
Indian stocks. History, geographic distribution of various tribal divi- 
sions, population (Dr. 'Rivet places the maximum at 20,000), physical 
characteristics, material life (costume, — the gala costume of a chief 
is described in detail, crowns, earrings, necklaces, etc.) The tying of 
the penis up against the body is practised by the Jivaro. Painting (with 
Bixa orellana seeds) face, breast, arms, and legs red is in vogue. More 
lasting painting than this is effected by means of the genipa fruit, — 
with this also the teeth are painted. The lobes of the ears and the lower 
lip are pierced, the latter in women only. 

Myths and Legends. — In his article " Sobre los mitos i las legendas 
de los indios sud-americanos " (Santiago, 1907, pp. 11), reprinted from 
the "Anales de la Universidad de Chile," R. R. Schuller criticises the 
treatment of the "fire-myth" by Ehrenreich in his "Die Mythen und 
Legenden der sudamerikanischen Urvolker" (Berlin, 1905), and adds 
a number of titles relating to the religious ideas, etc., of the Araucanian 
and Tapuyan tribes. To the fire-myths of South American Indians 
(three cases only) cited by Ehrenreich Schuller adds the legend of the 
obtaining of fire, reported from the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco 
by Hawtry, — the Arawaks also seem to have such a myth. 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 
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Brazil. — The Bantu negroes in certain parts of Brazil were able 
to set up "republics" and to maintain them for some time against the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. An interesting example of the retention 
in America of this "state-sense" characteristic of the Bantu stock in 
Africa is the republic of the maroon negroes of Palmares, a sketch 
of whose history has been published by Dr. Nina Rodriguez. This 



